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‘HE annual Blue Book, published by the British Board of 
Trade, made its appearance earlier than usual this year and 
gave statistics of ninety-seven life companies, being three less 
than in the previous year. Of these ninety-seven companies 
eighty-five are classed as ordinary, eight as industrial, while four 
appear under both heads. The net premium income increased 
£619,983, being more than double the increase ot the previous 
year, and amounted to £ 14,833,359 for the ordinary companies. 
The payments for claims were heavy, reaching £ 11,783,890, 
for a large part of which the epidemic of influenza was 
responsible, either directly or indirectly. The policies in 
force now number 995,781 for £ 455,184,135. The funds 
increased in the year some 5,500,000, and the balance reported 
on hand is over £171,500,000. The rate of interest earned 
was a minute fraction under four per cent, while the expenses 
showed no gain in ratio in a year which was exceptionally 
active for British companies. It is pleasant to notice that 
the Board of Trade is urging a uniform closing of accounts at 
December 31, which course, if universally adopted, will bring the 
returns before the public at a much earlier date. 





OwIncG to the fact that Wednesday of this week is a holiday, 
on account of the Columbus celebration, THE SPECTATOR goes 
to press one day earlier than usual. The celebration began on 
Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, by special services in the various 
synagogues. There were also special services in all the Prot- 
estant and Catholic churches on Sunday, while on Monday 
there was a parade of over 30,000 school children. Schools of 
every religious denomination, as well as the unsectarian and 
public schools, were numerously represented in the parade. 
Tuesday was the naval parade, a most imposing sight, that was 
witnessed by many thousands of citizens and strangers. In the 
evenings of both days there were elaborate displays of fireworks 
from the Brooklyn Bridge. The greatest preparations were 
made for the military and civic parade of Wednesday ard the 
illuminated allegorical procession in the evening. The celebra- 
tion as a whole was a magnificent success, the city being given 
over to it for nearly a week. As object lessons in patriotism 
and love of country, the various parades, decorations and pop- 
ular displays cannot fail to have a beneficent effect upon our 
foreigu-born population and upon the rising generation. 





A worp about buttons, A few days since a life assurance 
solicitor appeared before the president of his company, having 
conspicuously displayed in his button-hole a button indicating 
the political party with which he affiliates. The president ad- 
dressed him, in substance, thusly: ‘‘ Young man, that button 
you wear is offensive to a large portion of the community. You 
have no right to wear it during business hours while working 
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for this company. You are either a life assurance man or a 
politician, and you can’t be both at the same time. Your but- 
ton proclaims political aggressiveness and invites political 
discussion and disputes. When you solicit a man to insure his 
life, you have no more right to announce in advance your 
political creed than you have to proclaim your religious belief. 
You are sure to find some men to whom the sight of that button 
is as offensive as a red rag to a bull, and if you do not get into 
a political dispute on the strength of it, you certainly cannot 
get such a man to give you his application for assurance. Party 
feeling runs high in these days, prejudices are easily imbibed, 
and you want to avoid everything that is liable to create a preju- 
dice against yourself or the company. Stick to your political 
opinions, but don’t let them get into business. Don’t flaunt 
your politics in your button-hole in business hours. When your 
work for the day is done, put on your button, attend your party 
meetings, join your party parades, and on election day vote your 
party ticket, but don’t ury to mix politics with life assurance.” 
Moral: ‘ The bearings of this observation lays in the applica- 
tion on it.” 





THE new code of insurance laws for the State of New York 
went into effect October 1, having been approved by the 
Governor May 18. Among other things, it puts a stop to the 
formation of any new individual underwriting schemes or any 
more Lloyds, although those in existence at the time of the 
passage of the act are exempt from its operations. At least if 
any more are to be started, they must comply with the law ap- 
plying to corporations doing a similar business and come under 
the supervision of the Insurance Department. It is to be re- 
gretted that existing partnerships of this kind are not required 
to report their transactions to the Insurance Department. They 
are doing business virtually as corporations, and in competition 
with corporations that are held to a strict accountability by the 
laws of the State. They pay no taxes and escape other items of 
expense that their competitors have to meet. It is unfair that 
they should be permitted to do business in the dark when the 
transactions of their competitors are spread open tothem. Some 
of them do rot insure outside of their own membership and it 
is not so essential that their transactions should be reported, but 
where they do a general business and are active competitors in 
the field of fire underwriting, they should be compelled to make 
similar reports to those required of fire insurance corporations. 
It is probable that several amendments to the insurance laws 
will be presented to the next legislature, and we trust that among 
them will be one compelling all Lloyds and individual under- 
writers to make annual reports. 





THERE are quite a number of foreign fire companies that 
have a great hankering after United States business, yet have 
not the courage or the assets to warrant them in coming in 
legitimately, making the deposit required by law, and in other 
ways meeting the expense that the authorized foreign companies 
incur. So these greedy, but cowardly concerns, seek business 
from licensed brokers, ostensibly writing only surplus lines, but 
in reality taking all the business theycan get. These companies 
have no assets in this country ; nothing available as evidence of 
responsibility or good faith. They take premiums without 
question, but offer no security for the payment of losses. 
Most of the foreign companies doing business in this country 
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have come forward in a business-like way, complied with all the 
State laws, deposited the sum required for the protection of 
policyholders, and in addition have accumulated large sums in 
the hands of local trustees. In cases of disputed claims or liti- 
gation of any kind these funds can be reached by policyholders 
but if an unauthorized foreign company refuses to pay a claim, 
how is the policyholder to recover? ‘They are unknown to our 
courts and legal process could not reach them. The policy- 
holder would have to cross the ocean to begin his suit against 
them, in which case he would find litigation rather costly. We 
have many native companies dealing similarly with licensed 
brokers that are not authorized to do business in this State, but 
they are legitimately organized in some other State and their 
funds can be reached through the medium of our own courts. 
Propertyowners should beware of these intangible foreign com- 
panies ; better put your trust in the weakest company that is 
strong enough to comply with the laws of our own States and 
that also has a decent regard for them, than trust the best of 
these foreign companies that have not the courage to come 
squarely to the front, seek business in the regular way, bear their 
share of the burden, and that give some tangible guarantee of 
good faith. 





THE opposition raised last week to permitting the use of the 
trolley electric system by any of the street railroads was so pro- 
nounced as to cause the Metropolitan Traction Company to file 
with the Mayor a series of resolutions denying that they had 
ever contemplated the use of the trolley system, and asserting 
that the privileges they desired were to enable them to extend 
their cable roads to the upper part of the city. Mr. Crimmins, 
president of the company, made very different statements a 
week ago, clearly intimating that it was the intention of the com- 
pany to use the trolley system wherever they could, and to ac- 
quire other lines of road to be operated under that system. The 
promises of the company amount to nothing; so long as there 
is a loop hole left for them to evade their pledges or to outwit 
and outrage the public, they may Le counted on to avail them- 
selves of it. If the resolutions as passed by the Aldermen are 
allowed to stand, we can safely count on seeing the trolley 
system in operation, in some streets at least, at no distant day. 
The only safety lies in killing the action of the Aldermen and 
closing up all loop holes by means of which the trolley can 
creep in. While it would be difficult to show that trolley wires, 
properly protected, increase the fire hazard to any very great 
extent, yet it is a fact that such wires may interfere with the 
work of firemen in extinguishing fires, delaying the raising of 
ladders, etc. On other grounds, however, the trolley system is 
most objectionable and should not be permitted in thickly built- 
up localities. The fire underwriters are doing the work of good 
citizens in opposing the action of the Aldermen, but their in- 
terest in the matter is no greater than is that of any other good 
citizens. 

Since this paragraph was written the Aldermen have rescind- 


ed their action by an amendment that prohibits the use of the 
trolley system. 





A FEW weeks since we suggested that inasmuch as the quar- 
antine established at our different seaports was a matter of national 
importance, the Federal government should take entire charge of 
it. We notice that Dr. Hamilton has since expressed similar 
views, and it is probable that the subject will be presented to Con- 
gress this winter. Some political demagogues will, no doubt, 
claim that such action on the part of the general government 
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would be an interference with State rights and in opposition | 


the provisions of the Constitution, that gives to each State the 
right to regulate its own internal affairs. But the establishme: 
of an effective quarantine against contagious or infectious di 
eases is a matter in which the whole country is interested, anc 
Chicago has as much right as Buffalo todemand that an effectis 
quarantine shall be maintained at New York, and New York has 
a right to demand that Boston, Philadelphia and New Orlean 
shall be equally protected. Experience has demonstrated th 
this cannot be done when each State is allowed to make its own 
quarantine regulations for the different ports within its borders, 
and the only possible way to secure efficiency and uniformity i: 
for the general government to take the matterin hand. Not only 
is life and health involved in the question, but property of im- 
mense values, for all imported goods arriving on infected shijs 
must be detained in quarantine and subjected to disinfecting 
processes. If the general government is prohibited by the Con- 
stitution from interfering with State quarantine regulations, 
Congress can fall back upon that other provision of that sacred 
document that confers upon it the power to “ regulate commerc« 
between the States.” If no other way can be found to authorize 
the general government to take charge of quarantine matters, 
under that clause Congress could undoubtedly make laws pre- 
scribing when and how an infected ship might discharge its cargo, 
what means should be employed to secure disinfection, etc., and 
thus compel passengers and immigrants to undergo the same 
period of detention that freight would have to. But it 
scarcely be presumed that Congress is powerless when life and 
health are in jeopardy, or that it would have to resort to a subter- 
fuge to obtain control of quarantine affairs. We have had costly 
illustrations during the past few weeks of the inadequacy of 
State quarantine laws when administered by incompetency and 
imbecility, and New York city was by no means alone in furnish- 
ing frightful examples of the arbitrary exercise of doubtful powers 
by State officials. ‘The remedy for the quarantine abuses that 
the country has so recently experienced cannot be too speedily 
applied. 


can 





CRITICISM is often directed against life assurance companies 
and agents in this country for giving to intending assurers ‘‘esti- 
mates” as to what a given form of policy is likely to be worth 
to them at the end of a specified term of years. It has fre- 
quently been found that the actual results ob!ained under the 
policy in question fall far short of the “ estimates” given out. 
We believe that where such “ estimates” based 
solely on mathematicai calculations they have been exceedingly 
disappointing, because some important factor in the practical 
working of the company’s business was lost sight of by the 
theoretical worker, but in other cases, where the “ estimate ”’ 
has been based upon the actual experience of the company, the 
policy has proven to be even more valuable than was claimed 
in the representations made. Our life companies have now 
reached an age and had sufficient experience to enable them to 
dispense with the theoretical “ estimate” maker, and confine 
themselves to presenting illustrations of results obtained by those 
fortunate persons whose policies have matured. We see no ob- 
jection to using “ estimates’ based upon actual dividend ex- 
periences, if such are truthfully put forth by agents. In fact, 
business in general is conducted upon a basis of “ estimates.” 
A man’s business has yielded him a certain sum annually, and he 
“estimates” that it will continue to do so, and governs his 
expenditures accordingly, If he wants to sell his business, ¢ 
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figures up what it has yielded him, and “ estimates” its value 
accordingly. If the buyer understands this there is neither 
deception nor fraud in the transaction. But if he sells upon 
what he thinks it ought to pay, and it falls short of his “ esti- 
mate” of its value, the buyer has a case against him for mis- 
representation. In life assurance an “estimate” based on theory 
alone is untrustworthy, and in a great number of cases disap- 
pointment has resulted from adopting them. A man who has 
been so deceived is likely to become a vigorous opponent of the 
system of life assurance. It is impossible to convince him that 
the company is not responsible for the misrepresentations of 
an agent, and that it cannot carry out the unauthorized promises 
made by him; the man knows that he has been deceived, and 
as the company was the party upon whom he depended for 
the fulfillment of therepresentations made to him, the company 
receives the greater part of his abuse. Thereafter that man’s 
influence is thrown against life companics in general and the 
entire system is included in his sweeping condemnation. We 
are glad to know that theoretical “estimates” have become 
almost obsolete, although we still hear some complaints regard- 
ing them. Many companies issue books giving illustrations of 
practical results obtained undex their policies and peremptorily 
forbid their agents making use of any others ; at the same time, 
however, they do not guarantee that similar results will be ob- 
tained under similar policies issued at this time; it is probable 
that they will be, but there are so many factors entering into the 
business that are liable to change, that it would not be safe for 
the companies to make such guarantees. If these illustrations 
are used simply for the purpose for which they are issued, no 
one is likely togbe deceived by them, but if an agent puts 
them forth as absolute promises on the part of the companies, 
he is guilty of gross misrepresentation. The greatest objection 
to “estimates” is their liability to be misused. We note that 
some of our English exchanges have been deprecating the use 
of “ estimates,” so that it would seem that the practice is not 
confined to this country. They form an important part of an 
agent’s equipment for field work and their use is not likely to be 


” 


abandoned. 





GRADED COMMISSIONS IN FIRE INSURANCE. 
6 be commission question is one which receives much at- 

tention in fire insurance circles, and divers views are 
entertained by eminent authorities as to the best method to be 
pursued in compensating agents for obtaining business. Among 
the plans suggested for obviating the evils of the system now in 
vogue are two which provide for the payment of graded com- 
missions, one fixing the percentage to be paid according to the 
volume of premiums, and the other according to classes of 
hazards. We present below the outlines of these two, which 
we will designate respectively first and second : 


| 











FIRST. SECOND. 
° | -" ° ° ° ° 
Premiums. Commission. Classes. Commission. 
| 
Under $1,000......... | 10% ae 25% 
$1,000 to $2,500 ...... 124% Mercantile risks...... 15 
$2,500 to $5,000 ...... 15 Special hazards ...... 10 
5 35 5 i 
$5,000 to $7,500...... 17% Extra hazards.. .... 5 
ver $7,800. <.s0650.04 | 20 





— 





Both of these plans are apparently open to objection. In re- 
gard to the first, it appears to us that it would result in a revo- 
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lution of the agency business. Its natural effect would be in 
the direction of increasing the territory covered by each indi- 
vidual agent, decreasing the number of companies represented, 
and an almost inevitable enlargement of the lines carried by 
the companies on all classes of hazards. An agent would de- 
sire to write as much of his business as possible in one com- 
pany, up to the amount required to secure the twenty per cent 
commission, so that, if the companies complied with requests to 
write increased lines, fewer companies would be needed in the 
agency. In order to reach the fixed limit in one company the 
agent would apply for and probably receive additional territory, 
which would have been resigned by neighboring agents, who 
would be negotiating in the same manner with other compa- 
nies. This enlarged territory could not be so well taken care 
of by the one agent as by the several who formerly held it, 
which would conduce to a bunching of the risks of any particu- 
lar company. The practical operation of this plan, then, would 
be apt to prove dangerous and expensive for the companies, 
adding to the conflagration hazard and virtually paying all 
agents twenty per cent commission. 

As to the second plan, that of grading commissions according 
to classes of risks: Rates should be, and are supposed to be, 
made to fit the risk. That is to say, the rate on an extra hazard 
should be as appropriate and should yield as great a ratio of 
profit over all losses and expenses (including commissions) as 
the rate on a first-class dwelling. Why, then, is not the agent 
entitled to as high a rate of commission on the extra hazard as 
on the dwelling ? The difficulty seems to lie in the lack of suf- 
ficient experience to enable companies to fix accurate and pay- 
ing rates on the classes which are deemed more hazardous. 
The idea of scaling down the commissions as the risks grow 
more hazardous is probably due to the ignorance which com- 
pels the profitable classes to help pay the losses occurring in 
special and extra hazardous classes. Justice demands that the 
premiums received from any particular class of risks should be 
sufficient to cover losses and expenses of that class and return 
a fair profit to the insurers. A combined experience table 
would be of immense value in this connection. 

Does not an arrangement which provides for a certain com- 
mission (say ten per cent) upon all premiums received, with a 
contingent commission (of say twelve and one-half per cent) de- 
pendent upon the annual result of each agency’s business, offer 
the fairest basis fora contract between company and agent? It 
would certainly secure a degree of carefulness and oversight on 
the part of the agent which could not be obtained in any other 
way. It gives him a personal interest in the profits of his 
agency, and impels him to scan closely all aspects of a risk be- 
fore accepting same, besides keeping him always on the watch 
for any evidence of moral or physical hazard. Again, this plan 
would benefit the companies in that the commissions would be 
limited in successful agencies to twenty-one and one-quarter per 
cent of premium, making allowance for expenses, while in those 
suffering excessive losses only ten per cent would be paid. 
This plan appears on its face to be feasible, and, so far as it 
has been tested, has, we believe, proved successful. 

Another plan which has good features, and which is now un- 
dergoing trial, is the use of salaried agents in cities where 
the volume of business obtainable warrants this course. One 
of the strongest points of the latter method is the singleness of 
purpose and effort resulting for the company which secures the 
agent’s sole services. It allows of no preference being shown 
for one company over another by which the favorite secures the 
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choice hazards while upon the other is foisted the target risks. 

It is to be hoped that some idea may be evolved and enforced 
which wili in future treat equitably all parties concerned, 
and give greater satisfaction than present method of paying a 
level commission to agencies on good and bad business, a prac- 
tice which invites the cupidity of the dishonest and numbs the 
conscience of the honestly disposed agent. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE new double-headed affidavit required by the Insurance Department 
as a preliminary to authority to place surplus fire risks in unrepresented com- 
panies is proving troublesome to some of the licensed brokers, They do not 
find it so easy to obtain an affidavit from the owner that he or his firm has 
exhausted all the facilities at home for his or their insurance. The old ques- 
tion remains whether all the represented companies can be considered as 
refusing the risks so long as they are willing to write it ata rate. There was 
a decision on this point several years ago by a former incumbent of the de- 
partment to the effect that a company demanding more than the ordinary 
current rate cannot claim any favors. 

* * 

NEARLY all the companies father more or less brokerage, but we were sur- 
prised to learn the other day that one of the old-fashioned locals had sent out 
a circular letter to its agents offering to place any surplus business they might 
desire placed in New York and allow ten per cent commission thereon. The 
probable outcome will be a few target risks and a lot of tough special hazards, 
but the incident shows that the complaints of regular brokers that the com- 
panies are their worst competitors is not entirely without foundation. 

* * * 


* * 


* 


THE promoters of the Mercantile Fire Insurance Company of Charleston, 
S. C., recognizing that the decreased number of fire insurance companies, 
caused by the fiery experience of recent years, would in time produce a de- 
mand for more companies, organized that company in 1890. E. B. Hollings 
is president, and J. H. Bruning, Jr., is secretary and treasurer, E. H, 
Granger of 31 Milk street, Bosten, is special agent and surveyor for the 
Metropolitan district, New England and Pennsylvania, to which territory Mr. 
Granger says the company largely confines its surplus writings. The Mer- 
cantile has a paid capital of $12,500, and a subscribed capital of $42,000. 

* * - * 

THE Kinney cigarette factory fire was well handled ,by the firemen, as 
shown in the saving of the Sawyer-Mann plant, only twenty feet away from 
the hottest part of the fre. The companies generally believed in the risk and 
held full lines, the Lancashire leading off with $46,000, and the new Mu- 
tual with $22,500. The loss is now supposed to be total. 

* * * 

THE New York Biscuit Company loss is almost sure to lead to litigation. 
The contention whether certain companies shall or shall not contribute affects 
ali other companies upon whom claims are made. We believe that all the 
policies in some form contained an automatic sprinkler clause, and even if 
this is set aside by the courts the amount cf liability is questionable. The 
New York policy, however, contains a clause that all other insurance, whether 
valid or invalid, shall contribute, etc. The companies are forced into antag- 
onistic positions in this loss, and its very much mixed condition is laughable. 

* * * % 

THE life insurance buildings on Broadway were conspicuous among those 
which were so gayly decorated this week in honor of the Columbus celebra- 
tion. All were so handsomely adorned that it is impossible to select the one 
entitled to the most praise. 

* 

AN English company had a hard time last week cancelling a policy on a 
tougn risk belonging toa woman. The difficulty was to secure service. The 
risk is on Ninth avenue but the woman lived in Morrisania. The company 
sent messengers in vain, the woman could not be found, but at length a young 
woman typewriter undertook the job and found the woman owner, who was 
served with notice of cancellation. But the risk has not yet burned. 

4 * % 

WE are informed there are occasional blunders in some offices in the deduc- 
tion of the allowance for automatic alarm service. The rule now is to deduct 
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* * * 
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ten cents on all rates of one per cent and upward and ten per cent upon a 
rates below one per cent. Several policies have been detected where te: 
cents has been taken from the lesser rates, which is an error. 


* * 


; é * 
THE Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Company have lost two of their 
fine St. Lawrence river boats this year, one by marine disaster and one hy 
The Canadian offices made a rate on the fire risks of these boats a year 
ago to beat American competition. ‘The loss under the fire policies was dis- 
astrous to the premiums involved. The American brokers who held thy 
insurance here for several years will probably have less competition from 
Canada hereafter than they had two years ago. 
a * * 

THERE is talk of a tariff on marine risks in the harbor of New York among 


fire. 
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the marine insurers. 
+ * 
THE New York State Association seems to be unable to enforce the eighty 
per cent coinsurance clause upon the interior cities of this State, although it 
is intimated the companies are ready and willing to back up the effort. 
* * a ~ 
A FIRM of Boston brokers have undertaken to guarantee return premiums 
from companies which may break or go into liquidation, whose policies they 
may furnish to customers. They deal largely in out-of-town companies and 
are occasionally caught with demands which the companies cannot meet. If 
they can guarantee policyholders of Western mutuals against assessments they 


might do a large business. 
* 


* * 


= * 


A CORRESPONDENT of THE SPECTATOR met P. B. Armstrong in San 
Francisco recently and asked him to express an opinion upon the present situ- 
ation in the Pacific Insurance Union. Mr. Armstrong’s opinion follows: 
‘* The Pacific Insurance Union has outlived its usefulness by a great many 
years, and the sooner it goes to pieces the better it will be for all insurance 
men.” Mr. Armstrong has abandoned his life insurance scheme, though he 
states that cranks from all over the country have made his life weary by pro- 
posing to him new plans which they desire him to adopt at figures ranging 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. He also states that he is out of the fire 
insurance business for all time. Asked as to what he thought of the Lanca- 
shire’s success with its ‘‘Armstrong business” he replied that the Lancashire 
would make a surprisingly good statement on January I, speaking from its 
experience with that business up to date. , 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. | 
The case pending between the Columbus Cash Company of this city 
the insurance companies with whom they carried their insurance has at last 
been adjusted on a payment of $5200 and their store reopened, and the 
damaged gocds are being sold at reduced prices. This settlement would have 
been made some months ago, Lut it seems the Columbus Cash Company 
wanted more damages than the insurance companies were willing to con- 


y and 


cede. 

The insurance business, both in fire and life, has very much improved. The 
recent advance in cotton has stimulated various branches of business, and a 
better feeling prevails all round. 

W. W. Bussey, who has ably represented the Mutual Life of New York in 
this city and surrcunding section for a number of years, has recently removed 
with his family to Savannah, Ga., where he represents the same well-known 
company as district or general agent. Mr. Bussey is a strong man in his 
profession, and great things’may be expected of him in his new field of oper- 
ation. He is succeeded at this point by W. H. Ketchum of Rome, Ga., who 
has just arrived with his family. Mr. Ketchum comes well recommended, 
and no doubt the mantle of Mr. Bussey will fall upon worthy shoulders at this 
place. 

The recent signal failure of the Iron Hall, and the somewhat suspicious 
condition of the Knights of the Golden Rule, have caused grave apprehen- 
sions among a number of members of the various assessment orders through 
this section, and the fact that nearly all of their assessments are increasing 
adds materially to their anxiety in this connection. A gentle hint to the wise 


never comes amiss. 
A movement is on foot looking to a permanent organization of the Georgia 
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Life Assurance Society in Atlanta, Ga., to be composed of the various general 
agents of all the life companies represented in the State of Georgia. This is 
a movement in the right direction, and its objects are to promote better and 
stronger social relations among the general agents, which will doubtless lead 
to more systematic and businesslike methods in conducting the business. A 
meeting for the purpose of electing officers will be held in Atlanta on the roth 
inst. G. G. M. 
Co.LumMBus, GA., October 8. 





THE SUGAR HOUSE HAZARD IN LOUISIANA 
[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

When the executive committee of the Southeastern Tariff Association in 
their wisdom decreed that the eighty per cent coinsurance clause would be 
inserted in all policies covering on sugar houses in Louisiana they committed, 
in my opinion, a serious error. I am fully aware of the fact that this action 
was taken at the urgent instance of the representative of Louisiana upon the 
committee, and, at the outset, I think it only just to say that the other mem- 
bers of the committee should be held blameless if the facts bear out my as- 
sertion, 

The sugar house hazard is purely a local one, and those unfamiliar either 
with its character or its environments could hardly be expected to do aught 
else than follow the guidance of an underwriter who was supposed to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the subject, and to reflect the views and voice the 
wishes of at least a majority of his constituents. That is, of course, a very 
sorry question which cannot boast of having two sides, and while I have no 
doubt that there must be some argument in support of the measure, still it is 
difficult to understand how there can exist any division of opinion upon the 
inadvisability of tempting Providence, at a critical period in the history of an 
industry, by fixing the figure of compulsory insurance so near to that of 
value. 

The conclusions reached by those underwriters who view the introduction 
of this innovation with apprehension were not born of impulse nor deduced 
from theoretical assumptions, but are the matured fruit of a close, careful and 
deliberate study of all the conditions encompassing the business. To the best 
ot my ability, I shall endeavor to show upon what grounds these conclusions 
are founded. 

I believe there is no man having any connection with the culture of sugar 
cane in this State, and who has given the subject more than a moment's 
thought, who does not readily realize that the situation of the industry is full 
of peril and justifies grave apprehension. Dependent for its prosperity upon 
the fickle and fluctuating influences of Federal legislation, the sugar industry 
in this State would be precipitated into irretrievable ruin if at any time the 
present friendly hand of governmental support were constrained to loosen its 
grasp. 

Upon a thread so slender and so uncertain the fate of sugar culture has 
hung for many years, and if disaster has thus far been averted, it has un- 
doubtedly been because of the sleepless vigilance, untiring energy and con- 
summate skill of our representatives in Washington. With each recurring 
session of Congress the clamor for free sugar has swelled in volume, until at 
length it assumed proportions too robust to be quieted by diplomacy or poli- 
tical manceuvring. The Republican party being then in power, gave heed to 
the popular cry and placed sugar upon the free list, at the same time, how- 
ever, enacting a system of bounty to compensate the producer for the loss of 
the protection which the quondam duty had afforded. 

But it was not without difficulty that this equitable provision was made. A 
no inconsiderable minority of the Republican Congressmen opposed the 
measure, for they foresaw that the claim which their party would make of 
having given free sugar to the people would be considerably impoverished 
when it would be shown that the people had been called upon to pay a 
round sum for the privilege. 

In this their political sagacity was not at fault, for already in this campaign 
Democratic orators are ridiculing the pretensions of the Republican party on 
this score by showing that the boon of free sugar has already cost the people 
nearly $8,000,000 in the one year in which the bounty system has been in 
operation, 

One of the cardinal principles of the Democratic party is opp+sition to 
systems of bounty and subsidy. Should the Democrats come into power at 
the election in November next, it is not unlikely that the sugar bounty will 
be repealed, but whether the duty will be restored is problematical. Since 
the adoption of the bounty system this country has consummated reciprocal 
treaties with a number of sugar-producing countries, and, of course, under the 
exemptions granted in these treaties, the sugar from those sections would con- 
tinue to come in free whether the duty was restored or not. 
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The State of Louisiana is and will undoubtedly continue strongly Demo- 
cratic. One party looks upon her as being absolutely and positively safe; the 
other deems her beyond all hope of capture. In consequence neither party 
feels called upon to put forth any special exertions in her behalf. One has 
no fear of losing, the other no hope of winning. 

Should the Republican party come into power, would it not seem some- 
what unreasonable to expect at its hands the continuance of a measure almost 
absolutely in the interest of one State from which no strength can be gained, 
and by which the party may lose strength: in other sections? On the other 
hand, is it not safe to assume that the Democrats would take the chances of 
diminishing their strength in Louisiana if it could be shown to them that the 
slogan of absolutely free sugar would cause some of the doubtful States to 
wheel out of the Republican and into the Democratic line? The course of 
political parties is not always guided by broad statesmanship and equity, but 
too often by cold calculationand policy. The vote-getting ability of any par- 
ticular measure is generally the paramount consideration. 

If, in common justice, the articles the sugar planter requires in the cultiva- 
tion of his crop, and its conversion into sugar were also placed upon the free 
list, the industry might possibly flourish, but-its existence is well night impos- 
sible if the producer is deprived of protection upon his product and compelled 
to pay ‘‘ protected prices” for those articles he must have in order to success- 
fully prosecute his business, 

This may come in time, but the time is not near at hand, for even if the 
Democratic party should carry the coming election and inaugurate a system 
of tariff reform, there will be but little relief to the sugar planter, as tariff re- 
form is not free trade, but contains sufficient protection to turn the scales 
against the unprotected producer. It makes but little difference if the water 
in which a man is drowned is two inches or two feet above his head, the re- 
sult is the same. 

The purposes of this letter do not require a further invasion of the domain 
of politics. What I desired to show was that the future of sugar culture in 
the State being dependent upon the wavering and uncertain influences of Fed- 
eral legislation, would still be in jeopardy no matter which of the two great 
political parties came into power at the general election in November. If I 
have succeeded in showing this, the moral to the underwriter handling the 
sugar house and its corollary hazards must be obvious, and must demonstrate 
the folly of fixing the sum cf compulsory insurance so dangerously near that 
of value. 

It cannot be denied that sugar culture in Louisiana is in a state of transi- 
tion. The old process of sugar making has had its day, and can no longer be 
depended upon to bring profit, Not only does it fail, in most instances, to 
provide sugar testing sufficiently high to be entitled to the highest bounty 
paid, but through its inability to extract the largest yield from the cane, and 
obtain the best results from the juice, the planter using the system loses every 
year a large proportion of his crop which would be saved to him by the new 
process. Besides suffering the additional loss of the difference in tae bounty 


_paid upon low grade sugar and upon that which tests up to the standard, 


The following table tells the story so clearly and so conclusively that further 
elaboration or comment upon this point would be superfluous : 








New Process, O_p Process. 
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Average No. | Average No, | Average No. | Average No. 
of Pounds of | of Pounds of | of Pounds of | of Pounds of 
Sugar Pro- | Sugar Pro- Sugar Pro- Sugar Pro 
duced Per duced Per duced Per duced Per 


Acre of Cane, 


Ton of Cane. 


Acre of Cane, 


Ton of Cane. 








Season of 1890-91.........-- 3,906 153 2,380 go 
Season of 1891-92..-......-- 2,343 144 1,494 92 














Average for the two — 3,124 148 1,937 oI 








The average yield of cane per acre during the season of 1890-91 was 
twenty-seven tons ; during that of 1891-92, sixteen tons, 

In the season of 1889-90 there were 746 sugar houses in operation in 
Louisiana. During the season of 18g{—g2 this number had been reduced to 
572, showing a decrease of 174 sugar houses in two seasons, These 174 sugar 
houses were closed because, under existing conditions, they could not be 
profitably operated. While 174 sugar houses went out of commission in two 
seasons, only forty-four sugar houses were remodeled and equipped with new 
machinery. Of the 572 sugar houses in operation in the season 1891-92, 372 
were old and 200 new process, 

It is only a question of time when these old process sugar houses will be 
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closed. Perhaps a few of them may be converted into modern establishments, 
but the number will be necessarily small. To convert an old process sugar 
house into a modern establishment requires the outlay of considerable money. 
Much of the old machinery has only the value of junk, and while some of the 
apparatus can be used, the expense of repairing and remodeling it will largely 
exceed twenty per cent of its value. The insurance companies, however, by 
inserting the eighty per cent coinsurance clause in their policies offer eighty 
per cent for it, as well as for that which is virtually valueless. And the offer 
is termed underwriting ! 

I have said that it is only a question of time when all the old process sugar 
houses would cease operations and close up. Let us see if the facts support 
this prediction. 

By the table printed above, it will be noted that during the season of 
1891-92 the average yield per ton of cane ground in the modern sugar houses 
was 144 pounds of sugar; in the old process establishments ninety-two 
pounds. In the same season the State of Louisiana produced 360,499,307 
pounds of sugar. Of this yield, 85,340,442 pounds were from the old process 
houses and 275,158,865 pounds were from the modern establishments. ‘To 
produce this sugar 2,838,438 tons.of cane were ground, If all these 2,838,438 
tons of cane had passed through the medern sugar houses the yield would 
have been 408,735,072 pounds of sugar instead of 360.499,307 pounds, so 
that 48,235,765 pounds of sugar were lost, which amounts to a non-gain of 
over thirteen per cent on the amount actually obtained, 

These figures taken from Bouchereau’s Sugar Report (a work whose 
authority is unquestioned) appear to me to prove, in the most conclusive man- 
ner, that the old process sugar house is doomed and must go, 

I am aware that by reaching this conclusion I have by implication shown 
that out of the 572 sugar houses in operation in Louisiana, it would be a 
benefit to the owners of a great many of them to have them burn down, In 
most instances, if insurance approaching eighty per cent of the cost of replace- 
ment were carried, a fire would not prove a crushing calamity, but rather take 
the shape of a happy deliverance. 

During the last five years, the companies possessing accurate information 
have been careful to limit the total insurance on a plant to what their judg- 
ment deemed a safe percentage of actual value. In writing they have exer- 
cised great caution and have uniformly rejected all risks where they could not 
obtain a reasonable limitation of the insurance, 

But what do they find now? That they can no longer safeguard their 
interests by keeping the sum of the total insurance below what they consider 
the danger line, and if they wish to write the business at all, they. must 
insist that the assured carry an amount of total insurance which would make 
an accident most welcome. 

There is another consideration of some importance which must be taken 
into account. Who is to fix the value on the property? Under the existing 
conditions of uncertainty as to the future there is a vast difference between 
what it would cost to replace a sugar house and what the owner would sell it 
for. If the value set is the figure it would cost to replace the property, the 
result would be that the insurance carried would greatly exceed the sum at 
which the planter would be willing to sell, and trouble might consequently 
ensue. If, on the other hand, the value fixed would be the sum at which the 
planter would be glad to sell, the result would be that in the event of a partial 
loss, he would be charged with a heavy deficiency in his insurance. 

The value of a sugar house plant is at present a most variable and uncertain 
quantity, in which the element of cost is hardly taken into account, for it is 
asserted by those in a position to know, that numbers of plantations can be 
bought outright for less than eighty per cent of the value of the sugar house 
plant, if this value be based upon the cost of replacement, 

A few days ago I was discussing the question of the coinsurance clause 
with a planter, and endeavoring to make its application clear to him. When 
I had finished he made the following comments : 

‘* T own a plantation which I am willing to sell for $15,000, I am willing 
to sell at that price because I ain very anxious to get out of the business. The 
proportionate value of the sugar house, based upon the price I am willing to 
sell the place for, would, in my opinion, be $5000. But to replace that sugar 
house and its machinery would cost not less than $20,000, Should I insure it 
for only $5000, and a partial loss should occur, I will be charged with a de- 
ficiency in insurance of $11,000, Should I insure it for $16,000, which is 
eighty per cent of what it would cost to replace the property, and the sugar 
house should accidentally be destroyed, the insurance companies would pay me 
$1000 more than I would have been willing to sell the entire place for, and I 
would have the land left. It seems to me that your new rule will cause a good 


many accidents to happen.” 





| Zhursaay, 


There appears to me to be much practical sense in this statement, Pat 
practical sense seldom exerts much influence upon the blind worshippers of a 
fetich. And with some people coinsurance has assumed all the sembla: 
and with the semblance, all the power of a fetich. 

And with this I submit my case. It appears to me to be a strong 
though I am awfully aware of the fact that one story is sometimes entirely 
set by the recital of another, and the answers to the objections I have ure, 
may, possibly, completely demolish my position. Like the old woman 
the tale, I am open to conviction, but I would like to see the man that can do 
its 

I presume, that the advocates of this innovation have fully weighed both 
sides of the question, and that they have found that the advautages outstrip 
the objections and cause them to halt far in the rear. 

The diversities of human opinion are often perplexing. We find men cling- 
ing with fanatical tenacity to ideas in which they see the absolute pledge 
salvation, while other men abhor and avoid these same ideas, because to thei 
minds they offer the assurance of positive and certain damnation, 

The advocates of the insertion of the eighty per cent coinsurance clause in 
sugar house policies no doubt believe that such a step was virtually essential 
to safety. Other underwriters no less experienced, hold, upon this point, 
views diametrically opposed. Who is right ? 

I have given one side of the question ; let those upon the other side give 
theirs, and an impartial, though necessarily interested, tribunal will decide. 

NEW ORLEANS, October 9. O'Hacervry. 





CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


—The London Guaranty and Accident Association is rapidly extending its 
agency plant. It has made application to enter New Hampshire. 

—The six-year term contract of the Provident Fund Society is meeting 
with much approval in the field, and will have a very appreciable effect on 
the company’s business reported for 1892. 

—The Northwestern Live Stock Insurance Company of Des Moines, Ia., 
has entered Illinois, and has appointed J. H. Quinn agent at Chicago. The 
company has a paid-up capital of $100 ooo, and is one of the best engaged in 
the business of live stock insurance. 

—The Indiana Live Stock Investment Company of Crawfordville, Ind., 
paid during the two months ending September 16 upwards of $4800 in sums 
ranging from $25 to $600 for losses. The company is doing a thriving busi- 
ness and earning a good reputation. 

—In order to simplify the clerical work of the office, the National Accident 
Society of New York offers to all holders of its $10,000 combination policy 
twenty per cent extra benefits if they will pay their dues annually in advance 
instead of quarterly. This is any extremely liberal offer. 

— Rumors were current last week to the effect that the Bankers and Traders 
Accident Association of New York city would reinsure in the United States 
Mutual Accident Association. On making inquiries we find that the deal was 
not consummated, and that the Bankers and Traders will continue to operate 
as heretofore. 


—The American Casualty has opened up a new department comprising the 
States of Utah, Idaho, Montana and Nevada, with Sloan & Tarpey of Salt 
Lake City as general agents. The firm is busily at work appointing agents, 
and will leave no stone unturned to at once place the ‘‘ Big Injun”’ in the 
front iank in its territory. 

—The American Live Stock Insurance Company of Manchester, N. H., has 
chosen the following officers for the ensuing year: Directors, James B. ‘len- 
nant, Epsom; Norris A. Duncklee, C. A. Herbert, Concord; Michael A. 
Cavanaugh, Alonzo Elliott, Manchester; secretary, Charles A. Herlert ; 
treasurer, Alonzo Elliott ; clerk, Harry G. Sargent. 

—The Atna Mutual Live Stock Insurance Company of Philadelphia adver- 
tised that its poiicies were free from assessments. Insurance Commissioner 
Luper said that this was illegal, and threatened to proceed against them if 
they did not call in all advertisements to this effect. The company promises 
that it will hereafter comply with the law by which it was created. 


) 


—John S. Eddy, general agent of the American Casualty for Coiorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico, with Denver as headquarters, will do a larycly 
increased business this year. The volume for eight months of this yer is 
already ahead of the entire amount secured in 1891. To quote Mr. Eudy: 
‘* The business of the American Casualty in the State of Colorado is now 
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ahead of that of any other employers’ liability company, notwithstanding the 
fact that it has been operating in Colorado but two years.” Manager Eddy 
has secured commodious quarters in the new and elegant Equitable building, 
which have been fitted up in an attractive and tasty manner. 


—It is proposed to form in England an association of accident offices to 
regulate rates and indemnities on a similar plan to tariff associations in fire 
insurance, Such an association would certainly be able to do much good in 
ridding the business of the abuses that have fastened upon it. Something of 
the kind was proposed in New York a year or two since, but died in the 


‘* bornin.” 


—Samuel Lesem, general agent of the Travelers Insurance Company for 
Colorado, Utah, Montana, New Mexico, Republic of Mexico and Central 
America, is increasing his company’s business materially in both branches this 
year. The life business will show an increase of probably $3,000,000, and he 
will issue about 15,0c0 more accident policies than in 1891. Mr. Lesem’s 
offices are fitted up in an elaborate manner, in keeping with the business of 
his department. 


—The Standard Life and Accident of Detroit is meeting with much success 
in Colorado under State Agent C. S. Whitney of Denver. Mr. Whitney was 
appointed city agent for Denver on December I, 1891, and his business was 
so satisfactory in this position that on Mayr he was given charge of the 
State. During May, June and July Mr. Whitney turned in $1,800,000 in 
commercial business, and his total business from December 1 to August 1 
amounts to nearly $4,000,000. This is double the amount done in the entire 
State last year. Ile expects to close the year with $5,500,000, exclusive of 
railroad business, which he does not transact. 


—The Provident Fund Society offers a prize of $25 for the best article 
treating on the subject, ‘* Does accident insurance prevent accidents to the in- 
sured?” This quest'on has been brought te the attention of accident insur- 
ance underwriters many times in the past few years by reason of the many 
accidents occurring to those who at one time had secured protection under the 
accident insurance contract and at the time of disaster had allowed their poli- 
cies to expire. This fact was brought very forcibly to the attention of one 
company, which in six months received from the administrators and executors 
of estates notification of the death by vivlence of twelve who had formerly 
carried policies in that company but had allowed them to expire. During the 
same period not an active policyholder had met death by violence. There- 
fo e the question above given was thoroughly impressed upon that company. 


—The Equitable Accident Insurance Company of Colorado, Denver, incor- 
porated in T8g0, is now transacting business in all States west of the Missis- 
sippi_ river except Montana, the Dakotas and Iowa, The company has 
enjoyed a substantial growth throughout its career, and in July the business 
was quadrupled over the corresponding month of last year, while August, 
generally a quiet month in insurance, was even better than July. The busi- 
ness of the company this year so far shows an increase of at least 100 per 
cent. It may also be noted in this connection that the agency force has been 
quadrupled th?s year. The Equitable Accident transacts a general accident 
business, and has a iarge volume of railroad business on its books. It has a 
paid-up capital of $100,000, and its statement of June 30 shows assets of 
$240,811 and a surplus to policyholders of $118,638. 1. A. Reed is presi- 
dent ; Seth A, Keeney, vice-president, and James Rice, ex-Secretary of State 
of Colorado, secretary. The directors include some of Denver’s most promi- 
nent business men and capitalists. Melvin Edwards, general agent for Cali- 
fornia, is an ex-Secretary of State of that State, and Hon. W. W. Smith of 
Topeka, general agent for Kansas, is an ex-member of the Kansas legislature, 
The company is ably managed, and enjoys a reputation for fair dealing in the 
field in which it is operating second to none. 





~The Covenant Mutual Benefit Association.of Galesburg, LIl., reports that 
in the first nine months of 1891 it received 5456 applications, aggregating 
$11,249,000 of business. The same period for 1892 gave them 10,677 appli- 
cations, aggregating $19,109,000, thus showing a gain in business received of 
5221 members, covering $7,860,000 of insurance. This coming iu a year 
which all deemed might be less profitable to insurance companies by reason of 
a national election, makes their experience doubly gratifying. No greater 
commendation of the methods and plans of an association can possibly be 
found than its acceptance by the public, and judging the Covenant Mutual 
Benefit Association in-this way, it isevident that it meets with public approval. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Eastern and Middle Department of the Columbian of Louisville, Ky. 
BROWN & SKINNER, the well-known and successful New York brokers, with 
offices at William and Liberty streets, have been appointed managers for the 
Eastern and Middle department of the new Columbian Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Louisville, Ky., which is just about to commence business. 
The Columbian is capitalized at $200,000,. full paid, with $50,000 surplus to start 
with. There are 2000 shares of $100 each, a premium of twenty-five per cent 
being added to make up the surplus fund. Brown & Skinner are also inter- 
ested as stockholders, representing about 500 shares of stock. The Colum- 
bian will have three directors in New York city, namely, John McAnerney, 
president the Seventh National Bank ; James A. Brown, auditor the New 
York Life Insurance Company, and Mr, Butler, of Belt, Butler & Co., large 
wool merchants, 


Browa & Skinner have appointed W. H. Brewster of Boston general agent 


for Massachusetts and Corson & Hunt of Philadelphia general agents for 
Pennsylvania, These are also interested as stockholders; in fact, Mr. Skin- 
ner states that all agents whom he appoints will be likewise interested, it 
being a condition of the appointment. 

The company’s policy, as outlined by Mr. Skinner, is as follows: ‘** The 
Columbian will be conducted on as practical a basis as possible, and will regu- 
larly enter every State in which it intends doing business. It will write only 
annual policies, accepting lines of $5000 on specials that will stand inspection ; 
of $10,000 on extra hazardous risks, and of $20,000 on first-class equipped 
risks. An inspection department, in charge of careful and experienced par- 
ties, will be established.” 

Brown & Skinner can give the compaay from business now on their books 
at least $50,000 in premiums in the first year. Quite a little of this is 
sprinkled business, and they can claim to control as much business of this 
class as any insurance firm in the country. 

The Columbian has made a wise selection in this firm as managers of its 
Eastern and Middle department, and will doubtless realize its expectations in 
this office. The record of the firm, which is now ten years old, is certainly 
an enviable one, The total business annually and absolutely controlled by it 
amounts to at least $250,000 in premiums, and the firm says that its loss ratio 
from the commencement down to the present time is not ten per cent of its 
premiums. The quality of Brown & Skinner's business is reputed to be sec- 
ond to none. To quote Mr. Skinner: ‘* While our rates are supposed to be 
low, the net results to the companies cannot be equaled by any other firm of 
brokers.” 





Personal Notes From the Far West. 

Corn, Witson & Co., Denver, Col., representing a number of the leading 
American and English fire companies, have one of the oldest agencies in that 
city. The agency was established a quarter of a century ago, and _ its 
premium receipts are now the largest in the State. About a year ago the 
firm assumed the management of the Denver Fire, since which time the com. 
pany has shown a decided improvement in its expense account and loss ratio, 
The statement for 1892, judging from the company’s condition at the present 
time, will show a handsomely increased surplus. The Denver Fire now con- 
fines its operations to the State of Colorado. Besides doing a large local 
business, Cobb, Wilson & Co. represent several of their companies as general 
agents in the States of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, Montana and 
a portion of the Dakotas. 

J. A. Johnson, Denver, general agent of the Mutual Life for Colorado, 
whence he came from Florida about a year ago, where he also represented the 
Mutual Life with much success, is doing an excellent business for that excel- 
lent institution; he is increasing the company’s business in season and out, and 
will make the best showing for the Mutual in Colorado this year since it has 
been in the State. 

C. J. Holman, Denver, resident secretary of the Commercial Union for 
its Northwestern department, reports things in his field quite satisfactory and 
the outlook for the remainder of the year bright. Mr. Holman is an able 
fire manager and deserves all the success he is meeting with. 

C. D. Dunlap, manager of the Security and Providence-Washington, for 
the Mountain Department, with headquarters at Denver, has demonstrated in 
the year during which he has filled that position that he is the man for the 
place. His premium income shows a noteworthy increase. Mr. Dunlap is 
one of the youngest managers in the business, and serves as another illustra- 
tion of the now generally conceded fact that age is not always essential to 
success in the business of fire insurance. 
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The New York Life’s Colorado department, embracing the States of Colo- 
rado, Utah, Idaho, New Mexico and Wyoming, under E, R. Perkins, mana- 
ger, Denver, will produce the largest business in its history this year. Mr. 
Perkins is a brother ‘of the vice-president of the company, and, like him, 
gifted with decided managerial ability and with a winning manner, that 
makes a friend of every one with whom he comes in contact. Mr. Ferguson, 
the agency director of this department, resigned recently to go to London, 
where he will be a manager of the same company for the Continent. 

The Penn Mutual Life in Colorado and Wyoming, under Jos. H. Harri- 
son & Co., Denver, is forging ahead nicely this year and the percentage of 
increased business will be large. The firm represents the Employers 
Liability also for the same territory, and a very satisfactory increase will be 
shown in the premium income of this company for 1892 in the territory 
above-named. 

The business of the Northwestern Mutual Life in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming and Utah, Oliver Williams, manager, Denver, is con- 
siderably ahead of last year thus far, and this increase will doubtless be con- 
tinued and enlarged upon for the remainder of the year. The business of the 
Northwestern in the State of Colorado showed an increase last year of nearly 
50 per cent, and was, according to Manager Williams, 30 per cent of the totay 
increase of 24 companies in that field. The gain in insurance in force in r8q1 
over 1890 was $1,271,000, Mr. Williams is also glad to be able to state that 
the first policies to mature in the ten year tontine class in the Rocky Moun- 
tain district are now being settled to the entire satisfaction of the pol'cy- 
holders, the results exceeding the estimates made by the agents at the time 
the insurance was taken. 

A new and enterprising firm at Denver is McCracken & Parks, which repre- 
sents the Girard of Philadelphia for Colorado and the Home Mutual, Green- 
wich and New York Plate Glass locally. McCracken & Parks have made an 
exceHent beginning, and estimate that their premium receipts for the first 
year will go above $125,000. The facilities of this office will probably be 
further increased by January I. 

Packard & Piper, Denver, general agents of the Michigan Fire and 
Marine and Sun Insurance Office for Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico, 
and local agents for the Alliance, Atlas and Lion of London, New Hamp- 
shire, Westchester, United States and Alamo, reports business quite satisfac- 
tory throughout their field. Their business will show an increase of at least 
15 per cent this year. This is one of the largest and most progressive firms 
in the West. 

The New Zealand Insurance Company is faring well in Colorado this year 
under C, H. Colby, manager of its Denver branch. The gross premiums 
will be not less than $50,000, a material increase over last year. The com- 
pany has been operating in Colorado since January, 1890, and its losses for 
that period in this territory will not exceed Io per cent. 

Geo. L. Stapleton, manager of the Rocky Mountain department of the 
Massachusetts Benefit Association, comprising the States of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico, Utah and Arizona, with headquarters at Denver, is doing 
a very healthy business, This department was established in February last, 
and Manager Stapleton is figuring on turning in a business of $1,500,000 for 
the eleven months of this year. If present prospects count for anything he 
will. The territory is being rapidly covered with active agents. 

Anthony Sweeney, Denver, Colo., representing the American of Phila- 
delphia as special agent for Colorado and the Home of New York, Hartford, 
Phoenix of Hartford, Fire Association of Philadelphia, American of Phila- 
delphia, National of Hartford, Merchants of Newark, American of New 
York, Detroit Fire and Marine, Queen, London and Lancashire and Im 
perial, locally, has the largest local office in Denver. This agency was 
started in 1864, and its premiums are now one-tenth of those of the entire 
State and one-fifth of those of the city of Denver. Mr, Sweeney has built 
his business up to its present large volume by his own individual effort, with- 
out the payment of commission on brokerage. In addition to the regular 
busine$s of his agency, Mr. Sweeney controls as well an extensive railroad 
business. 

A, L. Roeder, general agent of the National Life of Vermont, Denver, 
did a net business in premiums in Colorado last year of over $50,000, repre- 
senting about $1,000,000 worth of insurance. The business of this depart- 
ment is holding its own nicely this year. Mr. Roeder takes a pardonable 
pride in stating that the lapses of the National life in his territory are less 
than those of any other regular life company operating in the State. 

** Miller & Miller, Insurance, Not Brothers, No Relations,” is one of the 
unique signs seen in Salt Lake. 

Louis Hyams, Salt Lake, district manager of the Mutual Life for Utah 
and agent for a number of prominent fire companies, has one of the largest 
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insurance offices in the territory. He did a business in life insurance last 
year of-over $800,000, and had fire insurance premiums from Salt Lake of 
about $30,000. The agency is well managed and will win increased honors 
this year. 

Heber J. Grant of Salt Lake, whose name has been more or less in print 
of late in connection with the dissolution of the Home Life of Salt Lake, of 
which he was the promoter, is now negotiating for the representation of one 
of the ‘* big four” in this field. ‘The Home Life was really in active exist- 
ence but a few weeks, that length of time sufficing to convince this apostle 
of Mormonism that the Latter Day Saints were unappreciative of his efforts 
to insure their lives and promote home institutions. The Home Life was 
capitalized at $100,000 in shares of $50 each; and upen dissolution about two 
months ago, the shareholders were given a dividend of a little over 150 per 
cent, while the policyholders were returned their premiums with 6 per cent 
interest, so that there are no “* kicks” coming. T. E. P. 





Policy Changes of the Northwestern Mutual Life. 


THE Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee has 
notified agents of the company of certain changes in its policy forms and ap- 
plication form. 

The second condition of the company's policies (printed on the second 
page) will be amended so as to provide in substance that, if any fraudulent 
representation or statement shall be made in the application, the policy shall 
be void. In other respects, condition second wiil remain as before, except 
that the time withi: «hich the policy will become void for the causes therein 
specified is changed from ‘* three years” to two years. 

The third condition of the company’s policies will be amended so as to read 
as follows: 

If the age has not been understated, and death shall occur later than tkree 
years from the date hereof, the liability of the company skall not be disputed 
on account of any statement in the application, except in case of actual 
fraud, 

The condition of the company’s policies, which now provides that the con- 
tract shall be construed only according to the charter of the company and the 
laws of Wisconsin, will be removed entirely. The policy clause providing 
for an amount of paid-up insurance, in case of lapse after three years, will be 
amended so as to remove entirely the condition that written application for a 
paid-up policy shall be made by the insured, with surrender of the original 
contract, within six months from date of lapse. In other words, in case of 
lapse after payment of at least three annual premiums, the company will se- 
cure to the insured, without action on his part the same amount of paid-up 
non-participating insurance as provided by present contracts, with the condi- 
tion, however, that at the time of issuing a paid-up policy therefor, or (should 
death occur before the paid-up policy is issued) at the time of payment of such 
paid-up insurance, the original policy must be surrendered to the company, 
and all indebtedness then existing be paid. 

In addition to the foregoing changes affecting policy contracts, in future 
the rate of interest charged for loans of cash premium, aud for payments re- 
quired to restore lapsed policies, will be reduced from ten per cent to seven 
per cent. For policies now having outstanding ten per cent notes this reduc- 
tion in rate of interest to accrue will apply from and after the respective an- 
niversary dates next following the first day of October, 1892, and from and 
after said date such reduction will apply to restored policies. There will also 
be a slight change in the warranty clause in the application form. 





Rebates in Life Insurance. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, president of the Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety, contributed the following to The Independent of September 29 : 


Chapter 282 of the laws of 1889 of the State of New York, as amended by 
chapter 4or of the laws of 1890, reads as follows : , 


SECTION 1. ‘‘ Life insurance companies doing business in this State shall not 
make any discrimination in favor of individuals of the same class, and of the same 
expecta'ion of life, either in the amount of premium charged or any return of pre- 
mium, dividends or other advantages, and no agent of any such insurance com- 
pany shell make any contract for insurance, or agreement as.to such contract of 
insurance, other than that which is plainly expressed in the policy issued; nor 
shall any such company or agent pay or allow, or offer to pay or allow, as an in- 
ducement to any persons to insure, any rebate of premium or any special favor or 
advantage whatever in the dividends to accrue thereon, or any inducements what- 
ever not specified in the policy.” 

Sec. 3 enacts, ‘‘ That any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


The practice among agents of giving rebates from the schedule rates of pre- 
miums to applicants for life insurance is one of the crying evils of the day. 
Its abolition is demanded alike by agents, by company managers and by 
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statute laws. Yet the evil continues, and to such an extent that it has be- 
come the rule rather than the exception among persons who are solicited to 
apply for life insurance to demand, and in too many cases to receive, rebates 
or deductions from the schedule rates of premium. In the keen competition for 
business agents are induced to give, in some cases to offer, abatements from the 
regular tariff rates to secure applications from men of wealth and influence. 
Agents seek to palliate this disreputable course by urging that it is necessary 
to secure the risk or to prevent it going toa rival or competing company. 
These unjust abatements being contrary to law, are made indirectly, as, for 
instance, by taking a note fora portion of the premium, the payment of which 
by agreement will not be enforced ; by making a ‘‘ present” to wife or other 
member of the family; by making a bet which by agreement shall be lost ; 
by securing a license for the applicant as a soliciting agent when he has no in- 
tention of ever acting as such, etc. The devices by which agents evade the 
spirit of the law are innumerable. 

Some three years ago the managers of our leading companies held a meet- 
ing in this city for the express purpose of denouncing the rebate evil, and of 
instituting measures for its total eradication. An invitation to this meeting 
was extended to every American company ; but the managers of quite a large 
number held aloof or refused to co-operate. The measures adopted did not 
secure the adhesion or sympathy of agents, or indeed of all the companies 
represented, and nothing resulted practically from the effort. 

[Mr. Homans here quotes the memorial adopted at the recent meeting of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, which has been already printed 
in THE SPECTATOR. ] 


Not only is the rebate evil denounced by all honorable agents and by all 
honorable managers and officers of companies, but an opinion has been given 
by a firm of reputable lawyers (Messrs. Foley & Powell, 206 Broadway, 
New York) to the effect that if a rebate is given or allowed, or if any discrim- 
ination is made in favor of the applicant, the policy is thereby rendered abso- 
lutely null, void and of no effect, even as against an innocent party as wife, 
children or other beneficiary. 

The following are extracts from the opinion referred to: 


‘* Contracts that are prohibited by statute, or that are entered into in violation, o1 
the terms of a statute, are absolutely void. 

‘* Such contracts are not simply vo‘dable, that 1s, such as one of the parties may 
elect to abide by and enforce or to consider void and repudiate ; but they are abso- 
lutely void, and cannot be enforced by either party, if the other contests his right to 
enforce them. Thus, if a rebate policy is void, the company could not compel the 
policyholder to pay the premium, nor could he or his legal representatives compel 
the company to pay the policy. The rule being that a court of law will not lend 
its aid to either party to enforce such contracts, but will leave them just where it 
finds them.” 


In a case where the decision was of peculiar hardship and against an inno- 
cent party, the court ruled : 

‘As to this latter argument, I reply that we have nothing to do with questions 
of hardship. If the law is in fault, it must be altered by the legislature ; our duty 
is to apply it to the facts before us.” 

Finally, Messrs. Foley & Powell say : 

‘‘Our conclusion, based upon elementary principles of law and decided cases, and 
upon the nature and purpose of the statute itself, is that a policy of life insurance 
upon which a rebate of premium is made, promised or allowed, directly or in- 
directly, or which does not state upon its face the true contract entered into between 
the parties in respect to premiums, is absolutely void, and that it is not enforceable 
in any court of justice.” 


We are bound to assume that officers and agents in denouncing the rebate 
practice as an unmitigated evil and pledging themselves to do all in their 
power to eradicate it are sincere. We are warned of the hazards to parties 
interested, whether innocent or not, in its palpable violation of law. Yet the 
practice continues, and reputable insurance men fear that it cannot be 
stamped out, and in some cases officers fear to take action lest rivals or com- 
petitors will get the better of them. 


The situation reminds one of an incident which happened to Mr. Thackeray 
when he was in New York. He expressed to a friend a desire to meet and 
converse with a ‘*‘ Bowery Boy.” His friend pointed out a typical specimen 
of this interesting genus, who, with his body at an acute angle and with his 
hat on the back of his head, was apparently absorbed in his efforts to hold up 
alamp-post. Mr. Thackeray sought to open a conversation with him by the 
introductory remark, ‘‘ I want to goto Union square.” ‘The B. B., without 
changing his classical position, said, ‘‘ Why in —— don’t you go?” 

The insuring public and all well-wishers of life insurance might well ask of 
company officers and agents who denounce rebates as an evil and who seek to 
purge the business of its dishonorable practices, ‘* Why <lon’t you do it?” 


As was said with reference to the resumption of specic payments, ‘* Thé 
best way to resume is to resume.” 


The remedy to be effectual must be radical and complete. Let each of the 
larger companies pledge themselves to something like the following, and the 
object can be accomplished : 


Whereas, The statutes of New York and of other States forbid every company 
and every agent to pay or allow any rebate of premium or to give any special favor 
or advantage to any applicant or policyholder, and provide that any violation of 
such laws by any person shall be deemed a misdemeanor ; 

Whereas, The violation of law where a penalty is attached is criminal ; 

Whereas, Any agent giving rebates or making unfair discriminations is a crim- 
inal ; 
Whereas, This company does not wish to employ or have any connection with 
criminals; therefore 

Resolved, That if any agent of this company shall be found guilty of making or 
offering any rebate or unfair discrimination to an applicant for insurance, he will 
be instantly dismissed from its service and be forever disqualified from further em- 
ployment by this institution. 
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LETTER OF PRESIDENT McCurpy. 
RicHaRp C. McCurpy, president of the Mutual Life, contributes, through 
the columns of The Independent of New York of October 6, the following 
relative to rebates in life assurance: 


Mr. Homans has so ably and so succinctly stated the law and the facts of 
the rebate question that he has left little to add. The sentiment on the 
subject among the officers and responsible agents of the companies is substan- 
tially unanimous. [It is an evil and it ought to be rooted out. 

The fundamental difficulty lies in the fact that there is no court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction among the companies and the agents’ association to try 
causes, convict offenders and enforce penalttes, The laws of many States 
provide for the trial and punishment of persons found violating the statutes 
forbidding rebate ; but no case has ever been prosecuted in the courts, so far 
as I know, and it is very unlikely that any ever will be. In every case in 
which the law is violated the act is done so privately, is so shrouded by cun- 
ning devices of evasion, some of which Mr. Homans has enumerated, and it 
is so difficult, if not impossible, to make those having actual knowledge testify 
to the facts, that a prosecution by a district attorney would be futile unless an 
aroused public opinion were so potent as to compel the effort and justify the 
expense to the county. Is this likely ever to be the case? I doubt it. 

What then can the companies or the associations do in this way? If the 
public laws cannot be enforced how can the rules of the companies be? It is 
said: Dismiss every man found guilty and impose exemplary penalties. But 
this involves a trial and a sentence. The companies have not the machinery 
adequate for the purpose nor can they acquire it. They cannot compel the 
attendance of witnesses. They have no power to adminster oaths nor to sub- 
ject an unwilling witness to cross-examination. They can constitute no 
juries whose impartiality would be admitted by both sides. They can impose 
no legal penalties. They can render no judgment which will not be disputed 
by the beaten party, and they have no appeal tribunals to confirm or reverse 
them, It has been proposed to establish such courts by common consent. 
They would be wholly extra-judicial, and their decrees could never be 
enforced against unwilling litigants. Moreover, as a practical matter, nobody 
has the time or a sufficiently controlling motive to organize such a scheme or 
to look after it when established. 

Regarded as a breach of discipline, rebating differs radically from breach of 
contract or infraction of the elementary rules which are customary newadays 
for the government of agenis. In the latter case it is the violation of a clear 
and simple contract obligation or resultant regulation. In the former the 
agent regards himself as within his right if he chooses to take the risk. The 
old idea of an agent as the humble retainer of the company is obsolete, To- 
day he occupies an equal footing. He cvolly bargains for his business and— 
we all want his business ! 

Mr. Homans proposes an agreement. Well, yes; we can all agree ; there 
is no difficulty about that ; but—but—but. ‘Thisis the ‘* but” which, being 
interpreted, means that even if the kingdom of Heaven is at hand it is not of 
this world. 

Lest some of the reverend correspondents of The Independent should fall 
foul of my theology, I say plainly that these agreements are the veriest r 
of sand, falling asunder at the slightest tension, or nets with meshes so wide 
that the biggest fish escape with ease. Besides there is a good deal of humbug 
lying around loose, anyway. 

Under cutting prevails in every business. Does any man of lawful age buy 
a $1200 grand piano at the manulacturers’ advertised price? Even the neo- 
phyte gets his music master to make the purchase and divide with him the 
reduction made to the trade. Do you buy your chest of tea at the retail price 
per pound? Large importing houses have one or more brokers who will take 
your order for a single chest charged to them in account current at importers’ 
price and give you the benefit of the retailer's profit. The bookseller stipu- 
lates with the publishers for special rates on large orders beiow the regular 
discount and five per cent off for cash. It is the same in dry goods whether 
jobbed or retailed, and so on, practically, inevery branch of trade. Railways 
make freight pooling agreements one after the other only to be broken at the 
earliest opportunity, and ticket-scalping offices are on every business block in 
the large cities. 

But the greatest sufferers from under-cutting, or rebate, are the life insurance 
companies. Their premiums are fixed on contracts running for long or in- 
definite terms of years, and their standard of valuation is arbitrarily established 
by law. In their case rate cutting cuts dangerously near the bone. 

But what can we do? Refuse to accept rebated business when we know 


it? Of course; but we never do know it. Dismiss the rebating agent when 
we catch him at it? By all means; but never do catch him at 
it. Refuse to employ the agent who rebates? Why, certainly ; 


but there aren't any, for we can’t prove it. ; 

And so about all we can do is to imitate the ante-bellum abolitionists and 
‘* agitate—agitate—agitate.” 

In my judgment the remedy lies with the agents exclusively. When they 
seriously determine that the practice shall stop, it will stop. Companies may 
frown upon it, but so long as sub-agents and solicitors will secretly defy the 
law of the State and the wish of the companies no power possessed ty the 
companies can prevent them, Agents are no longer held in bondage, if they 
ever were. Their relation to the companies is regulated by the law of con- 
tracts, and competition is the life of trade. 

The creation of a better public sentiment and sincerity of effort among repre- 
sentative men in the agency field are the main factors in the problem. Toits 
solution the local and national associations of life underwriters should be 
aided in every practicable way. It is for them to devise the means, if there be 
any. I feel sure that the companies, with few exceptions, will back them up, 
My own company has repeatedly pledged itself in the most positive terms to 
do its utmost in behalf of any feasible plan to suppress this undeniable 
evil, and my personal disapproval and official repudiation of it are too well 
known to need reiteration. 





THE 
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—The Home Mutual of San Francisco will enter Wisconsin, 
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—Twenty-two of Kansas City’s sixty-eight August fires were due to gaso- 
line. 

—Riner & Johnson of Cheyenne, Wyo., are succeeded by the firm of Riner 
& Schnitger. 

—James Clunes, fire manager of the London Assurance, arrived in New 
York last week. 

—Hall & Henshaw of New York are now correspondents for the Scottish 
Alliance of Glasgow. 

—Brenham, Tex., has been reduced toa second-class city on account of 
its deficient fire protection. 

—The Salem Marine has just paid a five per cent dividend. The company 
will soon wind up its affairs. 

—The New York brokerage firm of Zippel, Trow & Hewitt is succeeded 
by the firm of Zippel & Hewitt. 

—The annual meeting of the Canadian Fire Underwriters Association was 
held last week at Toronto, Ont. 

—D. S. Breakenridge succeeds H. A. Holmes of Detroit as Michigan 
manager for the Union Mutual Life. 

—Only 689 deaths in New York city during the week ending October 1, 
an indicated death rate of 19.50 per 1000. 

—A new company has organized at Empora, Miss., called the Atlas Fire 
and Marine. B. J. Martin is its secretary. 

—The Western Australian Fire Insurance Company, Limited, of Perth, has 
reinsured in the Commercial Union of London. 

—Two incendiaries have been sentenced at New Rochelle, N. Y., one to 
six and the other to fourteen years imprisonment. 

—George Livingston and John Reed are suspected of being the active fire- 
bugs of Mamaroneck, N. Y., and have been arrested. 

—I. N. Marks and his son, Fred S. Marks, have formed a partnership at 
New Orleans to conduct a general] insurance business. 

—On October 14 there will be a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Southeastern Tariff Association at Meridian, Miss. 

—Blair,.Neb., agents will, on or before November I, send all daily reports, 
etc., through the compact office at Omaha fer stamping. 

—Kansas City losses in September amounted to $6071 on buildings and 
$5703 on contents, with insurance involved of $361,350. 

—The Western of Toronto and the Traders of Chicago have entered Okla- 
homa, and the Burlington has withdrawn from that territory. 

—Syracuse underwriters do not like the plan for meeting competition pro- 
posed by the competition committee of the State Association. 

—Lanier & Appler is the style of a new firm at Atlanta, Ga., whick con- 
tinues the agency business formerly carried on by Appler & Purtell. 

—W. M. Runk, the Philadelphia merchant who committed suicide last 
week, carried life assurance aggregating a quarter of a million dollars, 

—The Allemannia of Pittsburgh has re-entered New York State. Deles. 
derniers and Perrin will have the metropolitan agency of the company. 

—M. E. Cozad of Cleveland, formerly State agent for the Imperial Life, 
sues that company for $100,000 damages for alleged violation of contract. 

—J.C. Convery is under arrest at Lima, O., for acting as agent for the 
National Accident Seciety of New York, which is unauthorized in Ohio. 

—lIt is stated that the Continental will withdraw from the Pacific Insurance 
Union rather than relinquish its custom of paying contingent commissions. 

—The Phenix of Brooklyn has concluded negotiations for the sale of its 
Chicago building to the Western Union Telegraph Company at a large 
profit. 

—The Home Mutual’s mountain department at Denver has been discon- 
tinued. Mr. Echlin will have charge of that territory at the home office in 
San Francisco. 

—Ebey & Upshaw is the title of the new firm which succeeds the separate 
agencies of Ebey & Guthrie and T. U. Upshaw of Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mr. Guthrie retires. 


—Officers were elected at the recent annual meeting of the Toledo Fire 
Underwriters Association as follows: President, A. C. Osborne ; vice-presi- 
dent, O. A. Forbes; treasurer, John D. Irving ; secretary, Charles M. Lang. 
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The members of the executive committee are W. H. Whitaker, V. Braun, 
Harry Haynes, John S. Kountz, W. C. Crabbs, L. W. Frost and Judd Rich- 
ardson. 

Chas. M. Peck, formerly of the New York firm of C. M. Peck & Banta, 
died this week. He was a partner in the firm of Banta & Courtney at the 
time of his death. 


—The Nashvil!e Board of Underwriters has re-elected officers as follows : 
President, L. K. Hart ; vice-president, John Burns ; secretary, E. M. Lind- 
say ; assistant secretary, Sidney Goode. 


—The Union Mutual Life announces that September's record of new 
business exceeded that of August; and was nearly $200,000 in excess of the 
September average for the preceding sixteen years. 


—At the annual meeting of the Michigan Association of Fire Underwriters 
at Detroit officers were elected as follows: President, Henry S. Seage ; 
vice-president, W. F. McBain ; secretary and treasurer, John S, Fletcher. 


—Announcement is made of the death of Charles Arbuthnot, president ot 
the Pittsburgh Insurance Company. He was also a director in several other 
corporations. Mr. Arbuthnot leaves a wife and six children, to whom we ex- 
tend our sympathy. 

—The portraits of George W. Partridge and Hugh A. Holmes, prominent 
agents at Detroit, are noticeable among the many representative business 
men whose photographs are shown in the supplement to The Detroit Herald 
of Commerce of September 28. 


—The August number of The Sydney Record contains the discussion by 
the Insurance Institute of New South Wales on the paper read by Mr. Duck- 
worth at the fourth meeting of that body, on ‘‘ The Practice of Life Offices 
in regard to Loans on Policies.” 


—The Underwriters Association of the Middle Department has adopted the 
eighty per cent coinsurance clause as a basis of all rates, except dwellings, 
and favor the matter being referred to a special committee of five to report 
upon the details of its enforcement. 


—S. F. Higgins has been appointed temporary receiver of the Guarantee 
Alliance, an assessment concern of New York State. A recent examination 
by the Insurance Department revealed the fact that the liabilities of the com- 
pany were $19,000 in excess of the assets. 


—Joel Hurt, secretary of the Atlanta Home and president of the United 
Underwri:ers, emphatically denies the statement, which has been made in 
several insurance journals, that the two companies named would amalgamate. 
He says that the statements are untrue and unwarranted. 


—Aspecial telegram from our New Orleans correspondent announces that 
the Sun Mutual of New Orleans last Saturday reinsured the risks of the Peli- 
can of the same city. At the beginning of the year the latter was badly im- 
paired, Its premium income amounted to about $29,000. 

—Mrs. S. E, d’Utasey, widow of the well-known life underwriter, is suing 
the Knights Templar and Masonic Life Indemnity Company to collect a $5000 
policy on her husband’s life. She claims that the company offered her 
$637.50, the amount of assessments paid, which she refused. 


—Of the $225,000 of life assurance carried by the late W. M. Runk of Phila- 
delphia, $100,000 was in two policiesof the New York Life, which company 
has already paid the claim. Both policies were of some few years’ standing, 
and were therefore not the new form, although neither of them contained a 
suicide clause. 

—The Commercial Lloyds is having a good class of business offered it by 
the leading brokers, who express themselves pleased with its list of subscribers. 
The company is now doing a large business in Chicago and at other points of 
prominence throughout the country. It accepts only sprinkled business out- 
side of New York and vicinity. 


—At the recent annual meeting of the Provincial Underwriters Associa- 
tion, in Boston, officers were elected as follows: President, Charles Platt ; 
vice-president, J. H. Dane ; advisory committee—J. B. Branch, Providence; 
A. F, Stetson, Bangor; Sidney Crocker, Toronto; A. G. Jones, Halifax 3 
B. G. Taylor, St. John ; R. B. Fuller and Edmund A. Poole of Boston, and 
the president and vice-president, ex-officio. 


—Col. Young devotes considerable space in the last issue of The Herald to 
‘*O'Hagerty” and Toby. We regret our friend the Colonel should have given 
the snap away in the identity of ‘‘O’Hagerty.” However, Colonel, as The 
Herald does not reach more than half of our citizens, we will try and con- 
vince them and the other half that we are not ‘‘ O’Hagerty,” but as we are 
called and known, Sim Toby, ever since some time back in the twenties.— 
‘* Sim Toby” in the N. O. States. 








